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CARDBOARD TOKENS 


Fragile, degradable, compostable, perishable, transitory, frangible, friable. If wet, they get 
soggy and even disintegrate. Expose them to fire and they burn. 


All that to say that cardboard tokens are less likely to survive. 


The Arcade Cigar Store of 
Olnes is known only because 
of fragments (Feb. 1982; Sept. 
2003).* 


The Golden Gate Hotel of 
Nome is known only because 
it is shown on a postcard (Dec. 
2007)* and a membership card 
(August 2016)*. The token is 
actually affixed to the card. 
And both tokens are different. 


For any of these to have sur- 
vived is truly amazing. In ac- 
tual usage, their life-span must 
have been quite short. Imagine 
throwing a cardboard token 
onto a wet bar for a drink. How 
may times can the cardboard 
endure that? 


And when the business ends, 
what becomes of the tokens? 


Many metal tokens are “dug” from dumps, or have just been lost. How long could a 
cardboard token survive that? And while a metal token might be thrown in a junk draw or 
jewelry box, it is not likely that a cardboard token will be felt worthy of saving. 


continued on page 13 
* see these issues of ATC&PN for more information. 


EDITOR’S COMMENTS 


I love to be proven wrong. My premise that card- 
board tokens were not as highly valued as metal to- 
kens was both proven and disproven. I state in the 
lead article this month that they have a hard time ex- 
ceeding $200, where a metal token would bring over 
$1,000. While none of the cardboard tokens sold for 
$1,000, they did not have any problem breaking the 
$200 mark. See the article and the Prices Realized in 
the next column for the results. 


Beginning next month, I will have some interesting 
space fillers thanks to chronicalingamerica.loc. gov. 
(You can thank or blame J.D. Williams for bringing 
this to my attention). This is a website maintained by 
the Library of Congress. It has many (but by no means 
all) Alaska newspapers that can be searched. So if 
you want to research a token issuer or business, you 
can enter the search parameters. Obviously, Smith 
gets a lot of hits, whereas Hanscom gets consider- 
ably less. One can find some great ads, also! (lower 
right). It seems that there are more issues available 
from papers in Skagway, Juneau, Douglas, Cordova 
and Valdez. The selection from Fairbanks is very 
limited. Still, it is a great start, with more being added. 


Thanks this month to Dave Phillips. While it is not 
wood, the token he looks at this month will still burn! 


An article from the Sherritt Mint about a medal for 
arctic exploration leads to another medal, and then 
to drones, and then another medal. It is interesting 
when things just run together. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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PRICES REALIZED 


Selected prices realized from eBay: 


(Fairbanks), AK Patty-Cake Bakery, 1 loaf B-3a 212.50 


(Fairbanks), AK Roller Rink Cloak Check 227.50 
(Fairbanks), Am. Legion, $1 & $5, 1940, unl. 430.00 
(Fairbanks), Arctic Water, | Bucket, B-4a 760.00 
Fairbanks, Bredlie’s Pool Rm, 12'%2¢, B-8a 500.000B 
Fairbanks, Bredlie’s Pool Rm, 25¢, B-8b 500.000B 


Fairbanks, Hall’s Book Store, 12'’%2¢, B-24b 150.000B 
Fairbanks, Home Bakery, 12'2¢, B-25a 1,825.00 
(Fairbanks), McDonalds Grocery, | loaf, B-3la 860.00 


Fox, John Metzger & Co., 25¢, B-3a 235.83 
Juneau, Nugget, 12'2¢, B-54b 12.50 
Kobuk, Harry Brown, 50¢, B-1b 7.14 
Nome, N & A Co., 5¢, B-34a 45.000B 
Seward, Up & Up, 12'4¢, B-18a 100.000B 
Skagway, McCreedy & Elliott, 5¢, B-16a 20.000B 
Skagway, Mascot, 12’2¢, B-17c 9.000B 
(Sutton): Coal Dollar 35.00 
Tolovana, Harry Martin, 25¢, B-1a (dug) 337.22 
Valdez, Copper Block Buffet, 12'2¢TC, B-4a 26.48 
Dawson, YT, Briar’s Cigar Store, 25¢, B-5a 234.49 
Dawson, YT, Tanana Hotel, 25¢, B-21a 195.000B 
Whitehorse, YT, TDP, 50¢, B-7b 10.18 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Eastern Arctic, 25 39.81 


OB =Opening Bid; NB = No Bid; RL = relist; R = Re- 
serve; RNM = Reserve Not Met; W = withdrawn BIN = 
Buy it now; BOA = Best Offer Accepted; DNS = Did Not 
Sell; FTR=see For the Record. 


; al Magazines, 
© = Stationery, Chinese 
Napkins, Crepe 
and Tissue 
Paper. 


9 CIGARS & TOBACCO 3 


& FRUITS, CANDIES, NUTS, SNUFF, - 
CANNED GOODS, DREAD, 


PLES AND CARES. 
From the Douglas Island News, October 18, 1899. 


QUGLAS NEWS DEPOT. § 
(B-12a) 


sa agg pecepertas ieee ete aneneentsenease cement! 
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CARDBOARD TOKENS, cont. 


Yet, they are considered less desirable than metal 
tokens. In Alaska and Yukon Tokens by Ron Benice, 
he consistently values cardboard tokens at lower lev- 
els than metal tokens. This is not a personal preju- 
dice. Sales on eBay show metal tokens selling for 
$1,000+, while cardboard tokens, of what I consider 
comparable rarity, have a hard time breaking $200. 


“a 


< 
GOOD FOR. 


IN TRADE 


(KODIAK _ 


cs al 


An interesting example of this is Kodiak B-2, The 
Belmont. B-2a, a 12'4¢ aluminum token is rated as 
an R-7 and valued at $400. B-2b is also a 12'%¢ to- 
ken rated as an R-7, but valued at only $100. 


GOOD FOR 


15c 
IN TRADE AT THE 


PINZON 


_ GOOD FOR 


i 5c. 


‘IN TRADE AT THE — 


PINZON / 


The Pinzon in Valdez probably used more cardboard 
tokens than any other Alaska business. Some of the 
Pinzon tokens exhibit usage, while other appear to 
be mint state. Benice lists 8 different. And it is here 
we run into another problem with cardboard tokens - 
color. Where white and green (a light green) are 
listed, are the white tokens just faded greens? 


GOOD FOR 


25c. 


IN TRADE 


KEEWALIK 
BAR | 


An excellent example of this is the Keewalik Bar 
token on the front page of the December 2018 issue. 


122¢ | 


The Belmont 


The front is faded to white, while the back is a nice 
blue. Military chits have this same problem. 
Since water is a death sentence for cardboard tokens, 


Fortunately, some have survived, if in less than per- 
fect condition. 


Since we had just purchased the Fairbanks por- 
tion of a great token collection, I thought I would 
test my premise that cardboard tokens are not val- 
ued as highly as metal tokens. We submitted the 
following to auction on eBay with the following 
results. 


(FAIRBANKS): Alaska Patty-Cake Bakery, | loaf, B-3a 
212.50 


(FAIRBANKS): Arctic Water Co., One Bucket B-4a 
760.00 


(FAIRBANKS): McDonald’s Grocery, | loaf, B-31a, 
Rubles to Statehood specimen. 860.00 
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CARDBOARD TOKENS, cont. 


(FAIRBANKS): Alaska Roller Rink, Cloak Checks, 
unlisted 227.50 


(FAIRBANKS): American Legion, Days of ‘98, 1940 
$1 and $5, unlisted 


430.00 


FOX: John Metzger & Co., 25¢ in trade, B-3a 235.83 


While I am of the belief that many cardboard tokens 
were issued that no longer exist, some have managed 
to survive in quantity and in virtual mint state condi- 
tion. How and why these managed to survive would 
only be pure speculation. 


Miller House (B-1a) was located at 114.2 mile Steese 


Highway. I visited the location with George Rietzel 
about 1975. It had already burned down. There was 
a pyramid of caribou antlers. Obviously some one 
save a bunch of these because these are very com- 
mon. 


The Pullen House (B-22a) meal check is another com- 
mon token available in mint state. Kaye Dethridge 
probably knows why these are so common. 


Not so common is OK’s Place from Petersburg. All I 
have seen have been mint or near mint. 


And finally, that Candle/Keewalik token - not terri- 
bly rare, but not common. All I have seen have been 
mint state or nearly so, including the fade one fea- 
tured in the December 2018 issue. 


There are other cardboard tokens, both common and 
rare. We offer a few of these for sale on page 20. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


IF YOU WANT THE 4" 10-YEAR BOUND 
VOLUME, ONLY 3 LEFT. 


RED DOG GAMBLING 


From “Billy McCarty, Sr., Ruby,” Yukon-Koyukuk 
School District, Spirit Mountain Press, 1983. 


Another time a bunch of people got together and 
started playing Red Dog. I was hauling dry wood 
for the house that time so I wasnt playing. Junk 
game. People bet on their sleds, dog teams, grub, 
some even bet their clothes. Its a card game. You 
hold so many cards in your hand. If you can beat the 
card the dealer turns over you win whatever is in the 
pot. They came to wake me up to settle up the game. 


I went over to the gambling house and as soon as I 
got in they told me everything was in the pot and 
everybody went broke. Only my uncle had any money 
left. He had four dollars and he was going to take 
the whole pot with that four dollars. Several thou- 
sand dollars worth of merchandise in there. And 
Moses was sitting on the floor naked except for his 
shorts. All of his clothes were already bet and lost. I 
said “What’ll you give me to settle up your game?” 
My uncle says, “Anything you want.” 


I looked in the corner and there was a brand new 
pair of snowshoes, trail shoes. I needed some trail 
shoes so bad that time. “You give me these trail shoes 
and I'll settle your game right now.” “Go ahead,” 
they told me. My uncle didnt like it. They were his 
snowshoes. But finally he said alright. 


“Everybody, each one of you, take back whatever you 
lost and start over again.”’ That’ all I told them. 
They made a scramble for the pot and took out their 
belongings. And I'll be darned if they would start 
over again. They learned their lesson from playing 
Red Dog that time. Right today I never see Red Dog 
played anywhere. It requires a lot of money and 
people can lose all their belongings. That was about 
40 years ago. 


Ed. Note: Since this was published in 1983, this 
would set the time at about 1943. 


Diamond Tooth Gertie’s in Dawson features Red Dog 
along with other games of chance. They even have a 


special chip for it. 


Their web pages defines Red Dog as follows. 


This game only uses three cards at a time with aces 
being high. Suit is irrelevant. A wager is placed, 
and two cards are placed face up on the table, with 
three possible outcomes: 


- Cards are consecutive number: player’ 
wager is returned. 

- Two cards of equal value. a third card is 
dealt. If the third card is of the same value, 
then the payout for the player is 11:1, 
otherwise the had is a push. 

- Two non-consecutive cards or equal value 
cards: a spread is announced which deter- 
mines the payoff, and a third card will be 
dealt. Before dealing the third card, the 
player has the option to double their bet. 
If the third card’s value fall between the 
first two, the player will receive a payoff 
according to the spread; otherwise the bet 
is lost.” 


While the names of the games are the same, it ap- 
pears that they are two different card games. 


Also from “Billy McCarty, Sr., Ruby:” 


N.C, Store 
In 1947 they got me to be head of the N. C. Store in 
Kokrines. I was a trapper myself and I know what 
fellows have to have out in the woods for a stay of 
two or three months at a time. The N.C. Company 
had its home offices in Fairbanks. They directed me 
not to give a married couple over $75 credit. But I 
use my own judgement. People got as high as $800 
or $900. I know all them people and I know their 
ability to work and pay. They gripe to me from 
Fairbanks. Young clerks in the office. They didnt 
know that the people have to go out long ways. They 
have to have a big bunch of grub and everything. But 
when they come in they all walk over to the store and 
pay up their bills. They all paid willingly. They were 
all honest people. 

A good example of village economy. 
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by David Phillips 


TJ’s COLLECTABLES TOKENS 


ys ¥ 


NEW USED & COLLECTABLES 


407 OGILVIE STREET 
WHITEHORSE, YUKON 
YIA 284 
(867) 334 2339 


we buy junque we sell antiques 
SS 


In mid August 2007, I happened to go into TJ’s 
Collectables store in Whitehorse, Yukon. 


This store was a collectables/2nd hand store (We Buy 
Junque - We Sell Antiques), the kind of store I love 
to check out for tokens, medallions and any other 
interesting numismatica. 


In conversation with one of the co-owners, Therese 
Glenn (the other owner was husband, John Glenn), I 
found they, in 2005, had asked a local guy to make 
them a “bunch” of advertising tokens for their store. 
The tokens were to be made from a set of caribou 
antlers they had acquired. 


Well, after much prompting and cajoling, late in 2006, 
20 tokens were produced and delivered. Then, all 
production ceased, as the local guy’s production 
dropped to zero, his promises melted away, and any 
integrity he might have had “evaporated,” as did the 
balance of the caribou antlers. So, only 20 tokens 
were ever made. 
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The majority of the 20 tokens were of the larger size, 
between 33mm to 38mm or 1% inches. There were 
also smaller one, about 22mm to 24mm or 3/4 to 7/8 
inches. 


I was fortunate to be able to obtain an example of 
each size. 


The date on the tokens (2004) is the year the Glenn’s 
opened their Whitehorse store (March, to be exact). 


The closed up the business and moved to Edmonton 
at the end of August 2007. 


An interesting token with an interesting back story. 


WELTOWN, ALASKA 


Well...not really a town. It was 
property owned by Doug and 
Opal Welton at 36.4 mile Steese 
Highway. 


Doug Welton came to the Kenai 

Peninsula in 1979. He moved 

on to Valdez that same year, and 

then to Fairbanks in 1980. He 

moved to “Weltown” in 1981. Doug ran for the State 
House from District 33 in 1988. He is currently a 
real estate agent in Fairbanks. 


An interesting homemade wooden token, 40mm in 
diameter by 10mm thick. Probably spruce, bark still 
attached. 


SAMUEL HEARNE MEDALLION 


... The first overland expedition to the Arctic Ocean is featured on THE SHERRITT MINT 


MEDALLION FOR 1969... 


November, 1969 
200 Years ago this month, Samuel Hearne set out from 
Fort Prince of Wales on the shores of Hudson Bay, to 
investigate the report of a rich copper mine near the 
mouth of a great river at the Arctic Ocean. The jour- 
ney had two important other purposes, to interest the 
Indians of Northern Canada in trading with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and to determine whether 
there was a North-West passage leading from Hudson 
Bay to the Pacific Ocean. 


Hearne was born in London in 1745, into a respect- 
able family. His father died when he was three and 
Samuel was sent to sea as an apprentice in 1756, un- 
der the special care of Captain (later Admiral) Lord 
Hood. In 1766, he left the Navy to become the mate 
on the Hudson’s Bay Company sloop “Churchill” and 
later the “Charlotte.” Becoming bored with this work, 
he approached the Governor for a transfer to an area 
“where there is a greater probability of making some 
returns and giving satisfaction to my employers.” The 
local Governor in Canada, Moses Norton, selected 
him to command an expedition to the Arctic Ocean. 


Samuel Hearne was 24 at the time, with a training in 
navigation from the Navy and simple geography and 
astronomy learned from William Wales and Joseph 
Dymond of the Royal Society, who were at Fort 
Prince of Wales to observe the transit of Venus over 
the sun June 3, 1769. However, Hearne had little 
experience of overland travel and was sadly lacking 
in knowledge of the Indians. He started out for the 
Arctic November 6, 1769, with two white compan- 
ions, two Crees and a band of Chipewyan Indians. 
Hearne was badly served by the Chipewyans who 
stole most of his supplies and deserted him in a few 
weeks; he and his companions nearly starved before 
they returned to Fort Prince of Wales on December 
11. Annoyed but not discouraged, Hearne started 
out again February 23, 1770, accompanied again by 
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two Crees and three Chipewyans, all men. For nine 
months he journeyed through the Barren Lands, 
reaching Kazan River and Dubawnt Lake. At times 
they were alone, at other times, in a crowd of several 
hundred Chipewyans. In August, he broke his quad- 
rant. Almost immediately the Chipewyans became 
thoroughly insolent and looted Hearne and his com- 
panions of their possessions. 


Hearne returned to Fort Prince of Wales, meeting 
along the way Matonabbee, a Chipewyan Chief 
whom Hearne describes as “the most sociable, kind 
and sensible Indian I had ever met with.” They reach 
the Fort November 25, 1770, and started out for the 
third attempt less than two weeks later. This time, 
Hearne refused to take any Crees, to the displeasure 
of Governor Norton (whose mother was a Cree), and 
Matonabbee insisted on taking seven of his wives, 
selected for their stout stature. “When all the men 
are heavy laden, they can neither hunt nor travel to 
any considerable distance; and, in case they meet with 
success hunting, who is to carry the produce of their 
labour? Women were made for labour; one of them 
can carry or haul as much as two men. Women do 
everything, are maintained at trifling expense; for as 
they always stand cook, the very licking of their fin- 
gers in scarce times is sufficient for their substance.” 


The party traveled slowly in a general north-west- 
erly direction, suffering intense cold and hunger on 
occasions. In May, Matonabbee and about sixty 
Chipewyans left the bulk of the party and hurried 
northward with Hearne to the Coppermine River 
which they reached July 31. Near the Ocean, the 
Indians attacked and slaughtered some twenty Eski- 
mos who were their hereditary enemies. Hearne was 
horrified and described the awful massacre in detail 
in his Journal. The place is still known as Bloody 
Falls. The next day they reached the Arctic Ocean 
and saw the narrow lead of water and the great ice- 
pack stretching to the North. They found the copper 
mine, but it was a disappointment compared to the 
stories that had been told. They did find one large 
piece of rich copper ore to take back; today it may be 
seen in the British Museum, London. 


SAMUEL HEARNE MEDALLION, cont. 


On the return journey, Matonabbee took Hearne south 
to Great Slave Lake, the first white man to see it. 
They crossed the east arm of the lake on the ice and 
continued south up the Slave River, probably near 
the sight of Fort Smith. In January, 1772, the party 
turned eastward towards Hudson Bay, gradually ac- 
cumulating groups of Indians taking furs to the Fort 
which they reached on June 30th. 


Samuel Hearn’s great journey, successful after two 
false starts, earned him a bonus of 200 pounds from 
his employers. Its success was due in no small part 
to his friendship with Matonabbee and to the lessons 
he learned from the Chipewyan Chief on how to sur- 
vive in the Barrens. Hearn showed that the Arctic 
Ocean was not suitable for commercial navigation 
and he reported that the legendary copper mine was 
of no value to his employers; he determined that there 
was no North-West passage in that part of the coun- 
try. His Journal makes fascinating reading. He was 
an intelligent observer, with a sensitive, humane ap- 
proach, and a definite sense of duty. He recorded 
details of the land, the weather and the supply of ani- 
mals for food and fur. He observed and reported on 
the Indians with many details of their daily life. His 
description of the Barren Lands was the only record 
of this part of Canada for 123 years until J.B. Tyrell 
journeyed there in 1893. 


Hearne continued in the fur trade, in positions of in- 
creasing responsibility, until 1787 when he returned 
to England. He died in 1792. 


This Sherritt Mint Medallion, minted in pure nickel 
(5,000), silver (250, sterling) and gold (24k, 50), is 
the fourth in a series pioneer developments in West- 
erm Canada. Master Dies were engraved by H. O. 
Kratz. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


The preceding is from the brochure accompanying 
the medal by Sherritt Mint. 


The obverse of the medal features a portrait of Hearne 
with the aurora in the background. The Sherritt Mint 
mint mark can be seen at 4:00 obverse. The reverse 
has a map of area travelled, enlarged above to show 
detail. The Sherritt Mint ceased operations in Au- 
gust, 1995. 
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Map for article on page 19 


MOOSE FACTORY, ONTARIO - 


SOUTHERN JAMES BAY - HUDSON BAY 


Moose Factory was established by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1673 as a 
fur trading post. The French captured 
_ the fort in 1686, and the British took it 
=A back in 1696. 


“This 50mm bronze medal is still in its 
“original card, encapsulated in plastic. 


$15.00 postpaid 


CANADA MOOSE CREE FIRST NATION TO GET 
FIRST DRONE DELIVERIES 


from the BBC 


The Moose Cree First Nation has signed a C$2.5m commercial deal with a drone delivery company to 
transport supplies, medicine, food and mail from the mainland town of Moosonee. Moose Factory island is 
only accessible by boat in summer, ice road in winter and helicopter at other times. The drone delivery will 
begin next spring, after a year of planning. 


Drones will have a 5kg (11 pounds) maximum payload for the roughly 10 minute journey across the Moose 
River, where there is no bridge connecting the island reserve from its nearest town. 


“Tt can be challenging transporting goods, especially during this time of year, when the river is freezing,” 
Moose Cree First Nation spokesman Paul Chakasim told the BBC. 


“Tt’s really about trying to service communities that lack infrastructure, where basic goods are very difficult 
to obtain, and when you can obtain them, it is very expensive,” the head of Drone Delivery Canada (DDC) 
Tony Di Benedetto told Canadian broadcaster CBC. 


Stan Kapashesit, Moose Cree First Nation’s director of economic development, told the BBC: “It’s designed 
to be affordable and quick, and also part of the goal to create employment for our community members.” 


POLAR BEAR EXPRESS 


The Polar Bear Express is part of the Ontario Northland railroad system. The Ontario Northland runs from 
Toronto to Cochrane. Then the Polar Bear Express runs north 186 miles from Cochrane to Moosonee. The 
map on page 18 shows the terminus at Moosonee, with Moose Factory in the middle of Moose River. We 
see this medal every time we search “polar” under exonumia on eBay. 
From the photos, I always assumed that this was a large medal. And 
then I read the description. It is only 22mm. Disappointingly small! 
It is brass, 1/8” thick and weighs 26.5 grams. 
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CARDBOARD TOKENS STEDMAN HOTEL 


FOR S ALE The Stedman Hotel in Ketchikan used both metal and 
cardboard tokens. 


BROOKS: Livengood Inn, 25c in trade, B-2a. Black 


on yellow. 50.00 
CANDLE: Keewalik Bar/Sourdough Roadhouse, B- 
la, obverse faded. 100.00 
“400 Fo 
— & ONE = 

“D RI tIN ~ 

‘Miller F Gouse / 

“Bey 


MILLER HOUSE: Miller House Bar, good for one 
Drink, B-la. Black on green. 12.00 
(PETERSBURG): OK’s Place, 5c, B-7a, black on get of 3 cardboard, B-60c, LILI (1 only) 30.00 
blue. (one only) 40.00 
(PETERSBURG): OK’s Place, 10c, B-7b, black on 


yellow. (one only) 40.00 
e 
3 . 15¢ Aluminum, 12% cts., B-60al 25.00 


PINZON PINZON 


VALDEZ: Pinzon, 5c, B-16al, black on white. Used. 


8.00 
As previous, parts of lettering missing. 5.00 Aluminum, 121 cts., with F, B-60all 25.00 
VALDEZ: Pinzon, 5c, B-16all, black on yellow, front 
faded, used. 8.00 
VALDEZ: Pinzon, 15c, B-16cl, black on green. Front 
faded, back still showing green. 15.00 
VALDEZ: Pinzon, 15c, B-16cII, black on white. 
Possibly a fade green. Who can tell! 10.00 


VALDEZ: Pinzon, 15c, B-16clI, black on green. 
These are showing usage. Could have been either 


originally 5.00 Aluminum, $1.00, B-60dI (one only) 100.00 
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